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Authors! where are you? 


After being inundated with copy last year, the supply seems 
to have dried up. There must be something entomological 
happening out there: The editor would welcome reports of 
field trips, meetings etc and something really controversial. 


AILANTHUS SILKMOTH ESTABLISHED IN NZ 


Richard Baker 
Plant Health Station 
Lynfield Agricultural Centre 
PO Box 41 Auckland 


During the summer of 1982-83, four species of exotic silkmoths 
were found in Auckland (Green 1983). Three of these species, 
Hyalophora cecaropia, Anthenaea peanyéi and Dictyorloca simla were 
considered to be a potential threat to horticultural crops in New 
Zealand since their hosts include fruit and shelter trees. 
Consequently, a joint MAF/Forest Service team carried out a pro- 
gramme which sucessfully eradicated these three species. 
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An Observation of the final ecdysis of the Katydid 
Caedicia simplex (Walker) 


Betty Tremain 
Lower Hutt 


When observation commenced at 2.45p.m. the nymph was hanging from the underside 
of a Forsythia leaf, anchored to the edges by the tarsal claws, and had a tiny 
pocket of loose skin on the rear end of her abdomen, After about 5 minutes, 
the skin split and the head was free. As it folded back with the flexing 
movement of the body the skin exposed the wings which hung down, still unexpanded, 
and at right angles to the body. Next to be freed were the forelegs as she 
flexed first one, then the other, to clear the tarsi from the old skin. 

Finally they were pulled free and hung limply down, The same process with 

the second pair of legs followed.. The hind legs took some time with lots of 
flexing at the joints being needed to free them, the tarsus again being 

hardest to free. After resting briefly, at 3.05p.m., the hind-legs and ant- 
enna were freed and the old skin covered only the last segment of the abdomen. 
The front and middle pairs of legs now functional had grasped the lear edge 
and the thin membranous hind wings had begun to expand, starting nearest the 
body. She now turned and swung downwards anchored by the front and middle 
legs, the opening wings swinging free and the back legs also dangling limply, 
the abdomen being freed from the skin as she swung down leaving the old skin 
hanging attached to the edges of the leaf. 


The fine hind wings ballooned out, drying in a light breeze with the firmer 
forewing slowly expanding, until both pairs had completely opened, whereupon 
looking like washing hung out to dry, they swayed together with the still 
hanging hindlegs, and the abdomen pumping and stretching until 4,15p.m. 


By this time the hingwings were able to hook on to a leaf and being supported 
by her three pairs of legs she proceeded to eat the skin she had just shed. 
There was no time lost and with the help of the forelegs which reached out to 
the pieces farthest from her mouth the cast cuticle was completely eaten. 
She then proceeded to the job of cleaning and grooming herselt. 


This observation was based on a single specimen but the observation of others 
confirmed the general pattern. Like many insects, Caedicia simplex is 
quiescent during the 24 hours before ecdysis and this facilitates observation 
to some extent. 


References 


Hudson L.C. 1972. New Zealand Tettigoniidae (Orthoptera) 
Journal of the Royal Society of New Zealand 2 (2): 249-255. 


Lysaght A.M. 19351. Biological notes on a longhorned grasshopper. Caedicia 
simplex (Walker) NZ Journ. Science Tech. 12: 296-303 
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Anphids of the genus Cinara established in New Zealand 
R T BAKER 


Plant Health Station MAF 
Lynfield Agricultural Centre 
P O Box 41 AUCLKAND 


A cosmpclitan aphid species Cinara tujafilina has been recorded in two 
separate locations in Auckland city on Lawson's Cypress (Chamaecyparis 
lawsoniane). This is now the fifth aphid of the genus Cinara established 
in New Zealand. The others are: 


Established since the 1940's on Macrocarpa (Cupressus 
a carpa, juniper (Juniperus communis) and northern white cedar 
(Thuja occidentalis) (Cottier 1953). 
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C.juniperi: recorded since 1960 on Juniperus sp. (Eastop 1973) 


nis: recorded around 1980 on spruce (Picea sitchensis 
) (AK PHS records). 


C. idahoensis: Found in 1983 by Dr Eastop on T. occidentalis and again in 
September 1984, with C. tujafilina, on C. lawsoniana (AK PHS records). 


All of these Cinara species are widely distributed throughout the world. 


They are large (2 -— 4mm), dark coloured aphidswhich feed on the bark of 
conifers. They have nuisance rather than pest status as the honey dew 
they produce can attract vast numbers of flies, bees and wasps. In central 
Europe however, they are regarded as beneficial by bee-keepers as a source 
of "forest honey" (Eastrop, 1973). 


REFERENCES 


Cottier, W. 1953 Aphids of New Zealand. DSIR Bulletin 106, Wellington 
382 pp. 


Eastop, V.F. 1973 A taxonomic review of the species of Cinara Curtis occurring 
in the British Museum (Natural History) Entomology 27: 102-183 
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Pod spotting has been widespread on brassica crops in Canterbury this season 

I believe. I understand from a usually reliable source, that MAF Lincoln 
Plant Protection Centre intend to run a "Pod spotter of the year’ Competition 
It will be open to all entomologists. 


BUG BITES 


Nabis capsiformis (Hemiptera:Nabidae) and Man 
A C G Heath 


Wallaceville Animal Research Centre 
Private Bag, Upper Hutt 


Irritation and injury caused by Hemiptera and particularly Reduviidae are 
well known from many parts of the world (Harwood and James,1979). However, 
Brock (1982) does not list any Hemiptera bites from New Zealand except for 
bed bugs (Cimex lectularis:Cimicidae) indicating either the attacks are 
rare or do not normally require medical attention. The effects of the bite 
of Hemiptera vary from extremely painful (Harewood and James, 1979) to red 
spots and irritation, usually of short duration. (Usinger, 1954). 


During February this year, a Wallaceville Staff Member was bitten while 
collecting pasture samples. The grass is collected by plucking and house- 

hold type rubber gloves were worn. The patient became aware of a series of 
"pin prick" sensations on his left wrist while still sampling the pasture. 
Investigation found a nymphal Nabis capsiformis (pale damsel bug} trapped 
between the wrist and the glove. This cosmopolitan hemipteran is very 

common in New Zealand pastures (Miller, 1971) and is provided with a sharp 
proboscis over 2mm long. A circle of erythema about 30mm in diameter developed 
at the site of the two or three punctures, one of which was still very obvious 
3 weeks later. The general erythema lasted for about two hours and no weal 
developed; there was, however a marked itching of the affected area. 


In the case reported by Usinger (1934) there seemed to be a relationship 

between the hemiptera bites and perspiration. This association occurred 

in the present case, although the bug may also have responded to pressure 

from the glove. 

This appears to be the first record of N. capsiformis biting man. 
Acknowledgement 

Mr A Vlassoff for personal details of the attack and bringing it to my 

attention. 


References 


Brock, R.L. 1982 Medical impact of insects and arachnids in New Zealand. 
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NEWS FROM LYNFIELD PLANT PROTECTION CENTRE 


New Plant Pest Established 

Larvae and pupee of Thysanoplusia orichalcea have been collected from 
comfrey by DSi? scientists at Mt Albert. This moth is closely related to 
the green looper (Chrysodeixis eriosoma) which is a familiar garden pest 
in New Zealand. Originally from New Guinea, T. orichalcea became 
established jn Gueensland in 1975. Adults were obtained from Pukekohe, 
Henderson and Mt Albert from February - May 1984 but this recent record 
is the first time it has been found breeding in New Zealand. Like the 
green looper, |. orichalcea has a wide host range and is likely to take 
to most garden piants. The larvae are similar to those of the green 
looper but distinctly hairier. 


Berryfruit 


Export perryfruit crops in Auckland and Waikato were subjects of many 
pest enquiries. Many of these related to fruit beetles (Carpophilus spp). 
Records came from boysenberries in Whenuapai (C. davidson? and C. qgaveni) 
and Thames (C. dimidiatus); from strawberries in Kerikeri (C. humeralis) 
and from raspberries in Auckland (C. gaveni). Carpophilus beetles are 
attracted to the smell of ripe or rotten fruit so hygiene is an important 
factor in reducing their numbers in packing sheds. However, in recent 
years C. davidsoni and C. gaveni have been recorded in ripening fruit 
before picking so that some close to harvest spraying (e.g. dichlorvos) 

is sometimes needed. 


Punnets of export blueberries were found to contain, among other things, 
light brown apple moth (Epiphyas postvittana) larvae, brown headed 
leafroller (Ctenopseustis obliquana), various bugs, mites (including 
Tydeus californicus; oribatids, Baloghobates nudus, and predators, family 
Parasitidae), and snails (Vallonia sp). Most of these species should have 


been controlled by the export spray programme and the occurrence of 
Vallonia would suggest a weed problem. 


Stonefruit 


Nectarines rejected for export had New Zealand flower thrips (Thrips 
obscuratus), booklice, a predatory beetle Anotylus complanatus and 
unidentified, (mouldy) aphids. The New Zealand flower thrips seems to be 
attracted to ripe stonefruits but does not cause damage although it is an 
unwelcome contaminant. 


Oriental fruit moth (Cydia molesta) damage was noted from Auckland and 
Wajuku, but only in home gardens. 

Fruit beetles (Carpophilus gaveni) were sent in from peaches and plums 
in Auckland and Pukekohe and C. humeralis on nectarines from Gisborne. 


These beetles can be a menace on stone fruit as they help spread brown 
rot. 


Flowers 


Cut flowers exports have been affected by a wide range of pests such as 
tomato fruitworm (Helicoverpa armigera conferta), New Zealand flower 


thrips (Thrips obscuratus), |ightbrown apple moth (Epiphyas postvittana), 
green peach aphid (Myzus persicae) and Fabrician lygaeid bug (Rhypodes 
clavicornis). Mite problems were seen on gerbera and ljuculia {broad 


mite Polyphaqotarsonemus latus causing familiar distortions) and on 
Impatiens ara fuschia (spider mites, Tetranychus sp.). 


Richard Baker 6 


NEWS FROM LINCOLN PLANT PROTECTION CENTRE 


Tydaeid mites (Tydaeus sp.) were found on leaves of an expert 
apricot crop at Roxburgh. 


Small spots on apple fruit, widespread in a Cromwell orchard, 
were probably caused by either abortive aphid feeding or 
peppering of fruit with dirt thrown up by a4 mower. 


Thrips tabaci (tobacco thrips) was found on leaves of courgettes 
and tomatoes from a Marshlands (Christchurch) market garden 
and on garlic from Brightwater (Nelson). 


Aphis gossypi (melon aphid) was identified on pumpkin leaves 
from a chemical company trial near Christchurch. 


An increase was noticed in stored foodstuff infestations, 
probably associated with the warm weather conditions this month. 
Samples included domestic infestations of Ptinus tectus, 
Australian spider beetle, (Invercargill) and Litoscelis 
divinatorius, booklice, in bran and stored cereals (Rangiora). 
Australian carpet beetle (Anthrenocerus australis) was identified 
from dry stores aboard a potash carrier at Lyttelton. 


Quarantine 


- A shipment of Australian oranges was held up in the Christchurch 
market because of the presence of insect larvae. Dr S.K. Wong 
(Levin PHS) identified them as carpophilus davidsoni, a 


Nitidulid already present in New Zealand, and the consignment 
was released, 


Raspberry budmoth (Heterocrossa sp.) larvae were found in export 
boysenberry fruit at Nelson. 


Young kiwifruit plants at Allandale (Banks Peninsula) showed 
root damage and ring -barking attributed to grass grub feeding. 


Thrips tabaci (tobacco thrips) and T. obscuratus (N.Z. flower 


thrips) were found on carnation flowers froma TaitTapu nursery, 
and a wilt disease, caused by Fusarium oxySporum, was diagnosed 
in a Christchurch carnation crop. 


Pulvinarta vittis, the cottony grape scale recently identified 
in Canterbury, has (embarrassingly) turned up in the Ed's 


garden on blackcurrants. Eggs of specimens held in the lab 
hatched late in the month. 


Marked apricot fruit was submitted from Alexandra, where fruit 
Spotting has been of considerable concerm this season. 


Pseudomonas Syringae p.v syringae was confirmed as the causal 
agent in this case, 


A severe diepack and death of young cherry trees was found to 
be caused by the blast pathogen Pseudomonas syrin ae.p.v. 


Syringae. An. established cherry orchard on the same Christchurch 
property also showed gumming and dieback caused by blast, 


NEWS FROM OTAGO 


MINING OF THE CHAFER RESERVE AT CROMWELL 


The prospective miners have instructed their lawyers to go ahead 

and present a case for them to mine the Cromwell Chafer Reserve. This 
would be a retrograde step for entomology if this was to occur. 

DSIR Geology and societies that object to these plans are to be kept in 
touch with what is happening. 


GARVIES TRIP 


Fourteen intrepid people braved mud and rough tracks to get to Blue lake 
in the Garvie Mountains. Everyone participated in the collecting trips from the 
hut that we stayed in. 


One striped skink was seen but it got away. We collected 44 moths, 

including two large hepialids. There were lots of diurnal lepidoptera and 

an ultraviolet light trap set up attracted a number of moths. It is 

thought that a new Tortricid has been collected. White butterflies, a 

magpie moth and red admiral butterflies were seen. Two species of high 

alpine grasshopper were collected (Sigaus australis and S obeliski). 

Spiders were active on the warm rocks and many were collected. We did not find 
many beetles but among those collected were Prodontria capito and 

scythrodes squalidus. 


The plant life was delightful, but we were too late to see the flowering 
of carpets of Senecio. Aciphylla pinnatifida, a striking bog speargrass 
was found and some Cheesmania. An altogether successful weekend. 
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Tony Harris has found Periegops suteri, one of two spiders on the protected 
list, at Banks Peninsula. Geof Paterson found a new species of skink on 
Mt Hay in the Lake Tekapo region. 


The Otago National Parks and Reserves Board is looking for an area suitable 
for a low to mid altitude tussock grassland area to represent an unmodified 
grassland environment. The Lower Nardoo area has been nominated by the 
executive committee. 


FOR SALE 
Original Insect Paintings by Geoff Cox 


The original paintings of Geoff Cox used to illustrate the Mobil NZ 
Nature series, Common Insects 2, are for sale. The paintings are 90 x 
22 cm and cost $110 each plus $5 registered postage in NZ. Plates 
2,9,13,15,19,20,21,23,24,26 and 31 have already been selected. Orders 
together with cheques to: 


Annette Walker, Entom ology Div. DSIR 
Private Bag, AUCKLAND 


OBITUARY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JOHN CHILD 


A noted entomologist, John Child, died in November 1984 at the age of 62. 
Born in Dunedin, he was the eldest son of a labourer and first attended 
Beaumont Primary School before spending a year or two studying by 
correspondence before attending Lawrence District High School. 


John worked as a clerk in the Department of Education in Wellington 
before he decided to take up a teaching career. He was training at 
Dunedin Teachers College when WW2 intervened and like hundreds of other 
students, he was required to perform army service. 


After the war he attended Otago University, graduating in 1948 with an 
MA in Economics. He then spent the next 2 years teaching in Lawrence 
at the same time studying for his B.Comm. degree. 


During the next few years, he completed Phd at Oxford and on returning to 
New Zealand, taugnt general science in Tauranga. 


The next 10 years was spent in Australia where he lectured at the 
University of New South Wales in Industrial relations and it was 
during these years that his interest in natural history was rekindled 
and he began writing books on the subject. 


John returned to New Zealand in 1967 to rejoin Otago University as a research 
fellow. He soon became involved in many clubs and societies, the Otago 
Peninsula Trust , Friends of the Museum, Historic Places Trust, to mention 

a few. 


Over the years he found time in his already busy life to write about 0 
books on flora and fauna. He became well known as a natural history author 
both in New Zealand and Australia. He published many of thesé books 
himself and most of them were highly regarded in NZ and overseas. 


His love of natural things took him to numerous places including forests and 
mountains. Each of these locations provided him with study of plants and 
insects. His willingness to hand on knowledge in these fields was always 
forthcoming. His wide range of interests and diverse talents have left their 
mark in many areas. 


John was a man full of personal charm and with a great sense of humour. His 
passing was a great loss to the community in general and to all those who 
have had the privilege of knowing him. 


Our thought go out to his family and relatives. 


Elma Cook. 
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Congratulations to Elma Cook for getting into the finals of Wildlife 
Photographer of the Year Competition run by the British Museum of Natural 
History and the BBC Wildlife and Flora Preservation Society. Elma's 
transparency "'Astelia Moth Faking Death for Self Defence” was chosen from 
13,000 entries from professional and amateur photographers from all over 
the world. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR... 44 04% 


Dear John 


The report by D. Jennings of a pseudoscorpion hitchhiking on the leg of a 
tipulid was of interest to me since one of my earliest contributions to the 
fledgling N. 2. Entomologist was a report of a pseudoscorpion found on the leg 
of a housefly. (An instance of phoresy. N. Z. Entomologist 1,9). One does 
not think of arachnids as resorting to airborne dispersal, and yet many of 
them are accomplished travellers: many mites are small enough to be carried 
on the wind and are commonly found among the "aeroplankton;" ballooning 
Spiders travel enormous distances on the wind, borne along by a length of 
silk. In our continuing studies of the recolonization of the blast zone of 
Mt. St. Helen's, for example, we found many species of ballooning spiders 
among the first animals to arrive on the bleak‘moon-landscape. Sufficient 


prey insects are also carried on the wind for some of the spiders to survive 
@s pioneer colonists. 


Pseudoscorpions are well known to be hitchhikers, but the thing that 
interested me about the report in The Weta (7,124) was the choice of vehicle. 
Most pseudoscorpions seen in the act of phoresy are attached to muscoid flies 
or to the legs of harvestmen, perhaps because they are attracted to a decaying 
animal that has provided shelter and prey for the pseudoscorpion. The tipulid 
seems to have been an unusual choice and one wonders how they met, and whether 


the slender tipulid leg was, to the pseudoscorpion, indistinguishable from 
that of a harvestman. 


Yours sincerely 


John Edwards 

Dept. of Zoology 
University of Washington 
SEATTLE 98195 USA 


MANAWATU BRANCH ACTIVITIES 


After a period of quiescence the Manawatu Branch has re-emerged with a 
flurry of activity. The first newsletter comprised two and a half pages of 
events, notes and pleas for help, and subsequent issues will be produced at 
irregular intervals when sufficient material is available. 


A Sunday afternoon's collecting trip introduced a range of age-groups to the 
fascinations of searching for (and finding) invertebrates in a bush and stream 
environment. This was followed by a curation eveningand a week later by another 
evening session, this time on elementary insect photography. 


Our most adventurous activity so far was a day trip to the Mangatainoka 
headwaters, above Putara on the North-Eastern Tararua range. Last minute 
withdrawals reduced the number of participants to four, which limited the 

total amount of collecting. Nevertheless, we covered a range of habitats 

from the red beech forest near the river through mixed podocarp forest 

higher up, to the sub-alpine scrub zone around Herepai hut. Cloud, occasional 
rain, and lack of time for the steep climb over Herepai dissuaded us from attempt - 
ing to collect on the snowgrass tops. Results of this trip are still in the 
freezer awaiting curation and identification. The beech forest along the Ce 
river is both interesting and attractive, and its easy access makes 1t very suita 
for non-strenuous day trips from Palmerston North. We hope to return soon 

before the onset of colder weather. 


Peter McGregor 
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NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Entomological Society is warming up for its annual conference 
and AGM which will be held in the cool venue of Hobart, Tasmania during the 
period 25-350 May. Full details and enrolment forms are available from: 


Mrs Margaret Williams, Dept. of Agriculture, 
GPO Box 192B Hobart, Tasmania 7001. 


A "Cause celebre'' has been the appearance of a book entitled ''Field Companion 

to the Butterflies of Australia and New Zealand" by Bernard D'Abrera, and 
published by Five mile Press in Melbourne. Claimed to be an "Up-to-date 
comprehensive guide to all species". A detailed examination reveals 862 errors, 
omissions and inconsistencies in it. Surely a new record for a slim, 170 

page book. New Zealanders will find that the section on their species was compiled 


in apparent ignorance of George Gibbs masterly book on the New Zealand fauna. 
Be warned! look but don't buy. 


Australian entomologists are still rather confused by the new federal 
legislation which came into force in 1984 under the title "Wildlife Pro- 

tection (Regulation of Exports and Imports) Act, 1982" This prevents export 

of all native flora or fauna, alive or dead, or parts thereof - except under 
permit. The permit system involved under the Act seems to allow for un- 
impeded export only by ‘Registered Institutions’, which are defined more or 
less, aS formal Museums with permanent collections. Provision is made for others 
to export specimens for scientific purposes, but only if they either 

affiliate with a registered Institution or obtain individual permits at a cost 

of $10.00 per consignment. The new legislation supplants the old Regulation 

l3a which attempted to curb lodgement of Holotypes overseas, and in some ways 

the new act is less stringent in this respect. However, it has the added imposition 
of making it very difficult for independent people outside institutions to 
export materlal from Australia. The only specimens permitted to be exported for 
commercial purposes are those that have been bred in captivity. As usual, 

the new Act came in following a minimum of consultation with biologists. 

If New Zealanders are having bureaucratic problems with movement of specimens 
into or out of Australia, please bear with us until this new Act sorts itself 

out a little. 


Geoff Monteith 
AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT 


NZ Bethylidae 


Martin Sorg of Koln University has recently undertaken a study of the 
NZ Bethylidae (Chrysidoidea = Bethyloidea: Hymenoptera). 


He is interested to receive on loan any material that may be in other 
New Zealand collections. These can be sent direct to him or through 
the NZ Arthropod Collection loan system. 


Dr Martin Sorg Annette Walker 
Universitdt zu Kéln NZ Arthropod Collection 
Zoologisches Institut Entomology Division 

I Lehrst. Exp.Morph. DSIR 

5000 KiIn 41 (Lindenthal) Private Bag 

Weyertal 119 Auckland 

WEST GERMANY NEW ZEALAND 
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HAWKES BAY BRANCH ENT.SOC OF NEW ZEALAND 
INAUGURAL MEETING 


Acting on the initiative of Mr Jim Esson, a group of 13 people with 
an interest in entomology gathered at MAF Lawn road Research Station 
Hastings last year. 


After a general introduction it became apparent that a wide variety of 
entomological interests were represented and it was unaminously decided 
to form a local branch of the Entomological Society of New Zealand. 


After a guided tour of the Station, and a more general discussion, 
Mr Tom Davies was elected Chairman with Mr John Charles as secretary. 


A further meeting was held a month later and a programme ef activities 
was worked out. One of the aims of the branch is to study the insect 
fauna of Hawkes Bay in as wide a range of habitat as possible from 

the ranges in the west to sea-level in the east. The branch will 
organise monthly field trips through the summer to a range of habitats 
but there will be occasions when members may wish to organise their own 
outings in the intervening weeks. Listed below are a few areas which 
provide a range of environments of entomological interest, in which 

we would like to see further study. Other entomologists passing through 
Hawkes Bay may also like to visit these areas. 


Makatu Saddle and Little clearing (975 m) Off Puketitiri Road 
Red Beech/ Sub Alpine 


Ball's Clearing and Pakatu (600 m) Off Puketitiri Road 
Dense Podocarp 
Blowhard Bush (800 m) Junction Napier-Taihape Road Lawrence 


Podocarp/broadleat Sub- 
Alpine. Escaped the last 
Taupo ash fall. 
White Pine Bush (300 m) State Highway 2 29 Km N of 
Napier. 
Predominantly Kahikatea. 
Easy tracks; accessible. 
Mohi Bush (200 m) Waipoapoa road; 40 km S$ of 
Hastings. Coastal Forest. 
Cape Kidnappers (0-200 m) 
Beach walk from Clifton 
Blind gullies from the beach. 


Further information of these walks can be found in: 


"Family Walks in Hawkes Bay'' R J Peacock, 1981: (Royal Forest and Bird 
Community Project). 


"Scenic Reserves in Hawkes Bay" Lands and Survey Dept. 1978 


or Contact Tom Davies or John Charles. 
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The following appeared in the February issue of 
our esteemed contemporary, the News Bulletin of 
the Australian Ent Soc. It is reprinted because 
of its likely interest to NZ members. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The butterfly books by Bernard D'Abrera 
have caused controversy around the world. 
His “Field Companion to the Butterflies of 
Australia and New Zealand" was published’ in 


1984 by Five Mile Press and was reviewed by 
D.M. Reeves in the May 1984 issue of this 
News Bulletin. 


The following "Letter to the Editor" 
regarding this book was received from Dr. 
S.A. Crossiey and Mrs B. Miller. Dr Crossley 
has agreed that since it takes issue with Mr 
Reeves' original review then he should have 
right of reply. His reply follows. 


Mr Reeves is a Brisbane pharmacist with 
a lifetime private interest in insects, 
particularly butterflies and dragonflies. Dr 
Crossley is a Senior Lecturer at Monash 
University working in the field of insect 
behavioural genetics. She has a. private 
interest in moths and Five Mile Press inform 
me that they are preparing a pictorial guide to 
caterpillars by Dr Crossley for publication as a 
companion to D'Abrera's book. 


Readers may obtain a copy of the detailed 
32-page list of errors in Bernard D'Abrera's 
"Field Companion" mentioned by Mr Reeves by 
writing or telephoning me. I would welcome 
further discussion on this issue (500 words 
maximum) for the May issue of the Bulletin - 
after which the matter will be closed. 


Geoff Monteith 
News Bulletin Editor 


IN DEFENCE OF D’ABRERA 


Dear Sir, 


D.M. Reeve's (sic, Ed.) review of "A 
Field Companion to the Butterflies of Australia 
and New Zealand" by D'Abrera (News Bulletin 
20 2 1984 p. 40, lists numerous errors. While 
not wishing to dispute these criticisms we do 
not agree with the reviewer's conclusion that 
the book is not worth recommending to the 
beginner. 


Our comment is based on the following 
evidence. In order to see whether beginners 
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could use the book to good advantage we 


devised a test. For comparison we used 
"Butterflies of Australia" by Common and 
Waterhouse. 


Six people whose ages ranged from twenty 
to thirty-four took the test. All claimed that 
they knew nothing about butterflies. They 
were all staff members of the Department of 
Psychology at Monash and their training in 
biology varied considerably. Two had no 
training in biology, one had H.S.C. biology 
only and the rest had B.Sc. with biology at 
first year level. Three were used to handling 
insects in connection with research on insect 
behaviour’ genetics. All except one was 
educated in Australia. The writers of this 
letter did not take the test. 


Each person was asked to identify the 
same eighteen pinned butterflies which were 
arranged in two sets of nine. Three people 
identified. the first set using D'Abrera and 
the second set using Common and Waterhouse. 
The other three were asked to identify the 
first set using Common and Waterhouse and the 
second set using D'Abrera. Therefore each 
butterfly was identified three times using one 
book and three times using the other book by 
six different people. Each person wrote down 
the full name of the butterfly and the time 
taken to determine it. 


We were particularly interested to see 
which book was the fastest to use and which 
resulted in most errors in identification; after 
all it is not much good being quick if the end 
result is wrong. To assess errors we allotted 
one error point if a subspecies or race was 
wrong, two if a species name was wrong and 
three if the whole name was wrong. If several 
subspecies were given in one book but not in 
the other we did not score an error if in using 
the more detailed book the subspecies was 
wrong. There were only a few cases where 
this could happen. 


The results showed that for most 
specimens D’Abrera's book is quicker than that 
of Common and Waterhouse. As for errors, 
there was little difference; 15 error points for 
Common and Waterhouse as compared with 19 
for D'Abrera. The whole name was wrong six 
times for D'Abrera, two people out of the 
three failing to name Jalmenus evagoras and 
one person out of three failing with Graphium 


macieayanum, Delius (sic, Ed.) harpalyce, 
Anapheais (sic, Ed.) java teutonia aaa 7izina 


labradus labradus. Two people scored failures 
with Common and Waterhouse, one with Juonia 
(sic, Ed.) villida calvbe and the other with 
Anaphaeis java teutomia. This number of 
mistaken identifications is very small when it is 
remembered that a total of 54 identifications 
were made with each book. 


After the test was over each person was 
asked to comment on the two books with 
respect to the task just completed. Four 
preferred D'Abrera. Reasons given were that 
the pictures in D'Abrera really looked like the 


specimens that they were looking at, that it 
was so much easier and quicker having the 
descriptions and picture next to each other 
and it was easier to match butterflies and 
pictures which are of comparable size. The 
writing style of D'Abrera's book was liked for 
its short statements about the butterflies, 
which were interesting and to the point. Two 
people preferred Common and Waterhouse, one 
because the undersides of all specimens were 
shown and the other because of the depth of 
detail in this book. 


Comments received were interesting in 
that they revealed deficiencies in toth books. 
The two non-biologists were puzzled by the 
detached wings in the Plates in Common and 
Waterhouse. Both decided that they denoted 
sexual differences. After coming across a 
male, the female of which had been identified 
earlier in the test, they realised that this 
could not be the explanation and deduced that 
they were undersides. Similarly, the two 
people who failed to identify J. evagoras using 


D'Abrera did not work out that V meant 
ventral. Had they understood this, they 
would have been able to identify this 
specimen. Both books are at fault therefore in 


not explaining their own particular convention 
in Ulustrating undersides. 


From this we conclude that D'Abrera's 
book on Australian Butterflies is of value and 
this is especially true when its price is also 
taken into account, ($14.95 hard back). 


D'Abrera is the author of "Moths of 
Australia", Lansdowne Press, 1974. When 
published this book was also reviewed harshly 
because of spelling mistakes and because it 
disobeys the various conventions of 
nomenclature. Nevertheless this book has 
Stood the test of time. It is the only book of 
any use for identifying Australian moths and 


this is because it is the only book illustrated 
in colour. 


We do not know Bernard D'Abrera. Our 
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comments are based entirely on his books and 
the few other books available on Australian 
lepidoptera. 


Yours sincerely, 


Stella A. Crossley, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Oxon). 

Acting Professor of Psychology 
Dept. of Psychology, 

Monash University. 


Mrs Brenda Miller 
School Librarian. 


REPLY FROM D.M. REEVES 


Dear Sir, 


In replying to the foregoing letter from 
Dr Stella A. Crossley and Mrs Brenda Miller, 
it is useful first to re-examine Bernard 
D'Abrera's "A Field Companion to _ the 
Butterflies of Australia and New Zealand". A 
quantification of its enormous number of 
errors, omissions and inconsistencies runs to 
32 pages of typescript and may be summarized 
as follows:- 4 species are completely omitted; 
11 species are not illustrated; 23 illustrations 
show wrongly identified specimens; 63 
illustrations show subspecies which do not 
occur in the region covered in the book; there 
are 111 mis-spellings (91 of them in scientific 
names); 223 names contravene Article 51 (d) of 
the International Code of Zoological 
Nomenclature; 147 species have substantially 
incorrect distribution data; 110 species have 
no field data table, though this is claimed for 
all species; 170 other errors and omissions 
occur. These total 862, an average of 
approximately 5 per page. Bear in mind that 
this is the book which the author and the 
publishers, Five Mile Press, claim to be "an 
up-to-date reference book" which "presents 4 
coloured photographic illustration of each 
species" and, further, "provides a quick and 
easy means of identification of all the known 


species”. 


And this is the book that Crossley and 
Miller find "of value", completely overlooking 
the fact that its widespread use could serve 
only to cripple a generation of potential 


lepidopterists. This apparent lack of concern 
for accuracy is all the more astounding when 
one considers that Crossley and Miller are 
themselves engaged in the field of education. 
Incidentally, in their letter, they misspell 3 of 


the 7 butterfly names mentioned, as well as my 
own name. 


D'Abrera's "Field Companion” is a slim 171 
page book of colour photographs and minimal 
text. I have ascertained that, in their test, 
Crossley and Miller have compared it with the 
large, 730 page, 1981 second edition of 
Common and Waterhouse's "Butterflies of 
Australia”. Although this book is the 
benchmark of Australian butterfly books, it is 
not designed, nor intended to be used, as a 
field guide, or for rapid identification. Had 
they used Common and Waterhouse's abridged 
1982 field edition, the comparison would have 
been fairer, and D'Abrera's book would have 
been shown to be less satisfactory than their 
test suggested. In the 1982 field edition, the 
plates are grouped together for’ easy 
reference, as also are the distribution maps 
which play an important role in identification, 
particularly of subspecies. One wonders why 
other more comparabie books such as Common's 
1964 Jacaranda pocket guide, or Burns and 
Rotherham's "Australian Butterflies in Colour" 
were not also used in their test. 


With regard to Crossley's and Miller's 
claim that D'Abrera's "Field Companion" is 
good value for money ("... and this is 
especially true when its price is also taken 
into account ..."), a little simple arithmetic 
shows conclusively that this is far from 
correct. Common and Waterhouse's field 
edition, of 532 pages of text and illustrations, 
costs as little as $9.94 or 1.87¢ per page. At 
the full recommended retail price of $17.95 it 
costs 3.37¢ per page. Even the unabridged 
1981 second edition of 731 pages costs only 
5.47¢@ per page at the full recommended retail 
price of $39.95 and what does D'Abrera's 
"Field Companion" cost?? with only 171 
pages of text and illustrations and a 
recommended retail price of $14.95? ... a huge 
8.74@ per page!!! Value for money, indeed!!! 
D'Abrera's little book has a relative cost in 
excess of 460% of Common and Waterhouse's 
field edition and cannot seriously be 
considered to be value for money by 
comparison. In arriving at these page costs, 
title and foreword pages were disregarded in 
all three books. 


Crossley and Miller's reference to 
D'Abrera's earlier "Moths of Australia" is 
completely irrelevant to the matter under 


consideration. This work was also found to be 
seriously inadequate and inaccurste, in that it 
contained mumerous errors (see review in 


Aust. ent. Mag. 2(4), June, 1975 . 87-88), 
With the ree Aaeiar of this purely subjective 
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opinion, Crossley and Miller's "defence of 
D'Abrera" loses much of its credibility as a 
completely objective exercise. To suggest that 
D’Abrera's "Moths of Australia" is the "only 
book of any use for identifying Australian 
moths" is absurd. It illustrates 328 species 
(118 of them erroneously named), or about 
1.5% of Australia's estimated 21,000 moths, and 
it gives no means of placing a non-illustrated 


Species in a family. Common's "Australian 
Moths" illustrates 270 species, all correctly 
named. CSIRO's "Insects of Australia” 


illustrates 121 species and gives keys to place 
all 21,000 species to families. 


I would point out to Crossley and Miller 


that D'Abrera's "V" is an abbreviation of 


"verso", not "ventral" and that his "R" 
(which they do not attempt to explain) 
represents "recto", these terms referring 


respectively to the under- and uppersides of 
the wings. The terminology is not universally 
employed. 


All things considered, D'Abrera's "Field 
Companion" most emphatically does not 
represent good value for money, nor does it 
represent a reliable scientifically accurate and 
up-to-date means of identifying "all the known 
species" of Australia's butterfly fauna, the 
latter of which conclusions at least, has also 
been reached. independently by other 
reviewers, e.g. D.J. Secambier, (Cire. ent. 
Soc. NSW No.343), and C.N. Smithers, (Aust. 
ent. Mag. in press). 


Yours sincerely 


Deniss M. Reeves 
G.P.0O. Box 1220 
QLD 
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A REVISED 
COMMON NAMES LIST 


The 4th (198C) edition of the CSIRO 
publication "Scientific and Common Names of 
Insects and Allied Forms Occurring in 
Australia” is to be revised and the 5th edition 
published during 1985. Notices have been 
sent to appropriate Commonwealth and State 
Tepartments, Museums and Universities 
inviting advice on errors in the current edition 
and proposals for additional entries. 


Society members who do not belong to 
these organisations are welcome to make 
proposals. Suggestions should be sent to local 
members of the Committee appointed to carry 
out the revision: 


Queensland: Dr I.D. Galloway, Department of 
Primary Industries, Meiers Road, 
Indooroopilly, 4068. 

New South Wales: Dr M.J. Fletcher, Biological 

Pie 


& Chemical Research Institute, 
No. 10, Rydalmere 2116 


Victoria: Dr L.D. Crawford, Plant Research 
Institute, Swan Street, Burniey 
3121, 

Western Australia: Mr K.T. Richards, 
Department of Agriculture, Jarrah 
Road, South Perth 6151, 

Tasmania: Mr A. Terauds, Agriculture 


Department, St Johns Avenue, New 


Town, Tas 7008. 


South Australia and Northern Territory: Dr 


Pa Carne, CSIRO Division of 
Entomology, G.P.O. Box 1700, Canberra 
ACT 2001. 


Proposals for additions should be in the 
form: 


Genus, species, author, family, order, 
accepted common name, and be accompanied by 
a brief justification for inclusion in the Lst. 


P.B. Carne 
CSIRO Entomology 


Canberra 


HAVE A TERRIBLE LONGICORN. 
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J.D. Tenquist, Editor 
ISSN 0111 — 7696 
NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The ‘Weta’ is a scientific supplement. Editing is kept to a minimum 
and authors are responsible for the accuracy of their statements. 
Manuscripts, where possible should be typed double-spaced, on Standard 
A4 paper, and on one side of the page only. 

Authors with access to typing services are requested to supply 
manuscripts single spaced on A4 paper, using a typeface with ten 
characters to the inch. 

High contrast black and white photos or penned line drawings are 
acceptable. Closing date for copy is 20th February and 20th August 
each year. Manuscripts received after those dates may be held over until 
the following issue. 
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